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F  ULL  and  COMPLEAT 

A  N  S  W  E  R,  &c. 


TH  E  defultory  Manner  in  which  the 
Pamphlet,  I  am  now  to  conlider,  is 
compos’d,  does  not  admit  of  its  be¬ 
ing  anfwer’d  upon  any  regular  Plan  of 
Reafoning.  I  fhall  therefore  treat  the  Au¬ 
thor  as  he  has  done  the  Public,  by  ob- 
ferving  very  little  ceremony. 

His  Pamphlet  begins  with  a  Poftfcript, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  we 
ought  to  have  conquer’d  Martinico  rather 
than  Canada,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  danger  of  our  over-conquering 
■ourfelves  by  fuch  an  acquifition.  This  rea¬ 
foning  is,  I  think,  not  quite  candid,  unlefs 
the  author  had  prcv’d,  ift.  That  the  Bri- 
tifh  adminiftration  never  intended  to  attack 
Martinico,  or  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
attacked  before  we  conquered  Canada.  As 
to  our  never  intending;  to  attack  Martini- 
co,  I  hope  our  land  and  fea  officers,  by  this 
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t.iYie,  have  exhibited  very  ftrong  rcafons  for 
the  affirmative,  and  there  fcarcely,  perhaps, 
is  a  man  Oi  tenle  in  England,  wlio  does  not 
fuppofe,  that  next  to  Canada,  it  ought  to 
he  our  chief  ohjedt  of  acquifition,  nor  ffiall 
I  quarrel  with  our  author,  ffiould  he 
even  give  it  the  preference  to  Canada.  But 
can  he,  or  any  man  deny,  that  it  had  not 
the  preference,  and  that'  we  were  difap- 
pointed  of  the  conquefi  merely  by  accident, 
and  at  a  juncture  when  our  internal  flate 
of  afraiis,  cud  not  acinut  of  our  fpann0*  a 
maritime  force  fufficient  for  the  reduction 
of  it ;  and  yet,  what  we  did  fpare  was  ftrono- 
enough  to  reduce  Guadaloupe.  If  the  rea- 
dei  has  a  mind  to  turn  io  far  back  as 
November  1758,  he  will  find  a  fquadron 
fitted  out  of  nine  ffiips  of  the  line,  and  fixty 
tranfports  carrying  fix  regiments  of  foot, 
who  on  the  6th  of  January  following,  ac¬ 
tually  did  make  an  attack  upon  Martinico, 
wnich  failed.  On  the  1  qth  of  the  fame 
month,  another  attempt  was  made  to  land 
at  St.  Pierre  in  the  fame  ifiand,  and  that 
hkewife,  being  found  impradficable,  the  con¬ 
quefi:  of  Guadeloupe  followed. 

Was  it  fair  in  our  author  to  fupprefs 
thofe  particulars,  while  he  was  profeifedly 
writing  on  the  fubjedt,  however,  they  might 
have  been  buried,  or  forgotten,  in  the  ra¬ 
pid  variety  of  fubfequent  operations  and 
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fuccefles  ?  Can  any  man  without  farther  in¬ 
formation  read  this  firft  part  of  our  author’s 
performance,  and  imagine  that  the  conqueft 
of  Martinico  had  ever  been  thought  of  by 
our  miniftry  ?  But  in  la£f,  our  author  has 
rais’d  phantoms,  that  he  may  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  conjuring  them  down,  W as  it  ever 
laid  in  the  council,  in  the  parliament,  or 
even  in  the  nation,  that  the  conqueft  of 
Martinico  would  be  an  over-conqueft  ?  No, 
the  miniftry,  and  the  public  were  not  una¬ 
nimous  in  any  one  meafure  more,  than  in 
making  the  reduction  of  thatiiland,  a  capital 
concern.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  that 
the  author  can  urge  with  regard  either  to 
the  value,  or  the  propriety  of  fuch  an  ac- 
quilition,  in  which  I  will  not  willing  agree 
with  him.  I  muft,  however,  remind  him 
of  a  few  particulars,  which  may  ferve  to 
account  for  our  attack  upon  Martinico,  not 
being  fconer  expedted  than  this  Year. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  certain,  that  the  ' 
nature  of  the  illand,  and  the  number  of 
regular  troops,  and  difciplin’d  militia  upon 
it,"  renders  the  conqueft  of  it  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  In  the  next  place,  if  we 
are  to  believe  all  the  accounts  publifh’d  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe, 
many  of  whom  l'eem  to  have  been  well  at- 
tefted,  the  taking  Guadaloupe,  in  fome  mea- 
fiire,  fuperfeded  the  neceffitv  of  immediate - 
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b  attacking  Martinico,  which  was  univer- 
fally  reprcfented,  as  being  materially  of  left 
importance  to  us,  than  the  id  and  s  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  anu  IViaiigalante.  I  he  fair  queftions 
tlien,  which  our  author  ought  to  difcufs, 
and  which  the  public  muft  decide,  are, 
whether  the  conqueft  of  Martinico  was  an 
object  tnat  ought  to  have  diverted  our  at¬ 
tention  fi om  tnat  of  Canada  3  and  whe- 
tncr  the  it  length  and  iltuation  of  this 
kingdom  when  Canada  was  conquer  d,  ad- 
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d  ot  our  undertaking  both  expeditions. 

As  to  tne  former  of  tnofe  queftions,  I 
ijn.it  absolutely  oe  opinion  in  the  negative, 
not  only  becaufe  the  conqueft  of  Guada- 
loupe  render’d  that  of  Martinico  abfolutely 
IciS  immediately  neceflary,  but  becaufe  of 
tlie  immediate  danger  our  North  American 
colon.es  Vveic  in  irom.tne  enemies  power 
on  that  continent.  As  to  the  latter  ques¬ 
tions,  no  man  who  remembers  the  fituation 
or  this  country  during  the  year  1759,  till 
Confians  s  feet  was  defeated,  can  be  ab- 
furd  enough  to  think,  that  we  could  pru- 
y  e  fpar’d,  before  that  time,  a  force 
lufficrent  for  an  expedition  again  ft  Marti¬ 
nico,  as  we] I  as  again!!  Canada.  But  why 
lias  it  not  been  attempted  fir.ee  that  blow 
was  ftruek,  is  another  que.ftion  that  may 
be  allied.  To  this  I  anfwer  as  before,  that 
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by  our  taking  Guadaloupe  ;  and  let  me  add, 
that  the  fettlement  of  our  conqueds  and 
iecunng  our  colonies  in  North  America 
were  matters  lb  ladingly  materially  to  this 
Jiland,  tnat  prudence  could  not  admit  of 
our  fooner  fending  troops,  than  we  have 
done,  from  North  America.  To  have  fent 
Irom  hence  a  force  fufficient  for  fuch  an 
attempt,  mud  have  been  the  height  of  mis¬ 
conduct  in  pornt  of  prudence,  as  well  as  oe- 
conomy,  while  we  had  a  force  unemploy’d 
,or  that  would  be  foon  unemployed,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  equal  to  the  enterprise/ 

I  dial l  thereiore  not  mis-fpend  my  own  or 
my  readers  time,  in  farther  proving,  that 
the  conqued  of  Martinico,  which  is  a  ca¬ 
pital  concern  with  our  author,  actually  was  at¬ 
tempted  under  the  late  adminiftration,  that  it 
was  an  objebt  the  minidry  never  lod  fight  of  • 
and  that  the  attempt  could,  with  no  manner 
of  propriety,  have  been  renewed  before  this 
iummer.  Our  authors  obfervations  upon 
the  importance  of  the  fugar  iflands,  is  what 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  con  trad  id  •  and 
thereiore  they  tend  merely  to  declamation. 
As  to  the  cedion  of  Guadaloupe,  which  was 
agreed  to  during  our  late  negotiations  with 
r  ranee,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  minider 
againd  whofe  condudl  our  author’s  pen  is 
pointed  was  over- ruled  in  it,  by  thofe  who 
were  the  louded  in  defence  of  the  Cond- 
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derer’s  doctrine  againft  the  German  war. 
The  facrifice,  faid  they,  is  confiderable  ;  but 
fomething  mu  ft  be  facrificed  —  we  can  do 
without  Guadaloupe  ;  we  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  peace.  Our  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures  are  now  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

Tho’ no  fubjedt  his  majefly  has,  is  a  greater 
advocate  than  I  am  for  that  conftitutional  re- 
*  fponftbilicy  to  their  country  to  which  mi¬ 
ll  lfters  ought  to  be  bound  ;  yet,  I  can  by  no 
means  think,  that  it  has  been  always  right¬ 
ly  underftood,  or  moderately  exercifed. 
Even  the  cafe  brought  by  our  author  in 
note  p.  4,  and  5,  is  a  proof  of  my  afiertion. 
The  thirteenth  article  of  the  earl  of  Oxford’s 
impeachment,  was  founded  on  his  having 
treacheroufly  advifed  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  and  the 
oiving  the  French  the  liberty  of  fifhing  and 
drying  fifh  on  Newfoundland.  But  it  is  as 
true,  diat  the  whole  of  that  impeachment 
was  a  fcandalous  meafure,  and  difapproved 
of  by  every  man  who  was  not  intoxicated 
with  party  prejudices,  or  wrapped  up  in  perib- 
nal  intereft.  It  would  not  have  been  prudent, 
perhaps  it  might  iiol  have  been  /y/< ,  to  have 
publifhed  fuch  fentiments,  before  his  pre- 
fent  majefty  had  introduced  to  the  throne, 
thofe  princip'es  of  equity  and  moderation, 
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former  times,  was  but  too  often  debarred 
up  by  party  rage  and  domeftic  diftradions. 

The  eail  of  Oxford,  like  another  great 
man,  was  often  obliged  to  yield  to  mea- 
luies  that  were  carried  againft  his  own  fen- 
timents.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  at  this  time, 
a  man  of  fenfe  in  England,  who  would 
trunk  it  equitable,  that  had  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation  with  France  taken  effect  and  been 
followed  by  a  treaty,  which  like  that  of 
Utrecht  had  been  approved  of  by  two  par¬ 
liaments,  Mr.  P.  fhould  have  been  capi¬ 
tally  impeached  for  the  ceffion  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  the  French  fifhery  in  North 
mcrica.  To  place  the  injuftice  of  fuch  a 
proceeding  in  a  hill  ftronger  light,  be  it 
known  to  the  public,  that  the  very  impeach¬ 
ment  quoted  by  the  Confiderer  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  in  its  feventeenth  article,  accufes 
the  noble  lord,  that  he  had  not,  as  prime 
minrfter,  advifed.  the  queen  againft  the  de- 
ltrudive  expedition  to  Canada.  Why  was 
that  expedition  deftrudive  ?  Undoubtedly 
became  it  was  unfuccefsful  ;  and  thus  events 
have  even,  by  parliament,  itfelf  been  fet  up  as 
Landards  of  political  judgment  and  confti- 
tutional  reditude.  Had  general  Wolfe’s  ex- 
pedition  been  deftrudive,  that  is,  unfuccefs- 
ful,  I  fhould  not  have  been  at  all  furprized 
to  have  heard  the  Confiderer,  and  Mr.  P’s. 
enemies,  calling  down  vengeance  upon  that 
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gentleman’s  head,  aslord  Oxford’s  impeachers 
did  upon  his. 

Having  laid  thus  much  in  anfwer  to  the 
Confiderer’s  impeachment  of  the  late  mi- 
nifter,  for  not  conquering  Martinico,  (for 
the  confiderer  has  laid  the  precarioufnefs  and 
difficulty  of  the  conqeft  quite  out  of  the 
queftion)  1  can  by  no  means  be  of  opinion 
that  he  has  cleared  his  way  as  he  goes ;  or  to 
fpeak  without  a  metaphor,  that  he  has  pro¬ 
ved  all  he  has  advanced.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
juft  died  in  l'ufpe&ing,  that  the  confcioufnefs 
of  this  deficiency  is  the  chief  realon  of  the 
immethodical  appearance  (fo  different  from 
his  former  performance)  which  our  author’s 
occafional  thoughts  exhibit.  As  I  write  for 
no  minifter  and  for  no  party,  that  of  truth 
excepted,  if  truth  can  be  laid  to  be  of  a  par¬ 
ty,  I  ffiall  not,  with  the  Confiderer,  adopt  the 
language  of  any  party  or  of  any  minifter. 
But  all  political  realoning  ought  to  reft  upon 
facts  or  principles.  Plad  we  acquired  half 
the  neutral  illands,  in  confequence  of  the  late 
negociation,  I  cannot  keep  in  my  eye,  the 
necejfary  capitulation  of  the  French  on  Gua¬ 
deloupe,  the  natural  situation  and  the  im- 
proveable  condition  of  thofe  illands,  together 
with  the  very  practicable  encreale  of  fugar 
that  may  be  railed  in  Jamaica,  without  con¬ 
cluding,  ( againft  the  Confiderer,)  that  the 
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French  never  poflibly  *  can  fupply  the  vaft 
continent  ot  America  with  the  produce  of 
their  fugars.  But  upon  the  whole,  laying 
afide  all  precarious  contingencies,  the  En¬ 
glish  miniftry  has  done,  and  are  now  doing 
the  very  things  the  Confiderer  has  pointed 
out  in  the  Weft  Indies.  They  retain  pof- 
feffion  of  Guadaloupe.  They  are  attempt¬ 
ing  the  conqueft  of  Martinico.  They  have 
taken  Dominica,  one  of  the  French  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  they  are  now  holding  the  rod 
over  the  French  intereft  in  St.  Domingo. 

The  Confiderer,  or  rather  occafional 
thinker,  to  give  a  plaufible  colouring  to  the 
pidture  he  exhibits,  fuppofes  that  fome  one 
or  other  of  our  miniftry  has  eftablifhed  two 
maxims  that  have  checked  the  progiefs  of 
our  arms,  and  the  improvement  of  our  pre- 
fent  fituation.  Thefe  maxims  are,  that  we 
may  over- conquer  ourfelves,  and  that  we  may 
wive  umbrage  to  other  nations,  by  pu filing 
our  conquefts  too  far.  I  dont  know  from 
whence  our  author  drew  his  political  intel¬ 
ligence;  but  I  can  almoft  venture  to  fay, 
that  he  will  be  at  a  lofe  to  produce  an  au¬ 
thority  to  prove,  that  any  fuch  arguments,  ei¬ 
ther  minif  :erial  or  anti-minifterial  evei  were 
urged  in  his  majefty’s  council,  or  even  in  any 
of  the  numerous  publications  the  town  has 
lately  been  peftered  with.  It  is  therefore 
J  C  eafy 
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eafy  for  our  author  to  demolifh  the  paper- 
kite  of  his  own  fabric.  Notwithftanding 
this,  nothing  is  more  certain,  that  a  people 
that  a  commercial  people,  like  thole  of  Great 
Britain,  may  be  guilty  of  over-conquering. 
But  the  epoch  of  that  guilt  is  not  yet  ap¬ 
proaching.  It  never  has  been  mentioned,  it 
never  ought  to  be  mentioned,  till  our  con- 
queits  call  upon  the  mother  country  for  fuch 
crams  as  may  diminifh  her  population,  or 
injure  her  moft.  important  interefts.  Such 
conquefts  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  fuch  conquefts  may  be  made  •  but 
it  is  as  certain  that  no  man  in  England  ever 
laid,  or  indeed  ever  thought  that  the  acqui- 
htion  of  Martinico  is  fuch  a  conqueft. 

.  ^ur,  autkor  *  enjoys  another  imaginary 
triumph,  in  expofing  the  ridiculoufnefs  of 
our  fearing  to  give  umbrage  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  <by  pulhmg  our  conquefts  too  far. 
fray,  oir,  who  was,  or  who  is,  poffeffed  with 
luch  a  fear,  or  where  was  fuch  an  appre- 
henhon  ever  expreft.  The  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman,  who  lately  refign’d,  and 
who  is  the  objedt  of  your  animadverfion 
far  from  entertaining  any  fuch  apprehen- 
lion  broke ,  with  the  other  lervants  of  the 
crown,  merely,  as  he  tells  you  himfelf,  be- 
cauie_  they  would  not  break  with  Spain 
who  is  the  only  power  that  we  can  have 
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the  fmalleft  apprehenfion  from,  in  our  pre- 
fent  fituation,  becaufe  llie  is  the  only  power 
who  can  be  jealous  of  our  conquelfs.  Did 
the  right  honourable  Gentlemen’s  antago- 
tiilhs  exprefs  any  fuch  apprehenfion  ;  ( for 
[  cannot  help  believing  our  occafional  thinker 
to  be  a  kind  of  a  political  Drancanfir)  or 
bpfray  any  fuch  fear  r  If  they  had,  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  would  have  countermanded  the 
expedition  againft  Martinico,  and  he  muff 
indeed  be  a  hardy  politician,  who  will  affirm, 
that  they  have. 

Our  author  next  *  proceeds,  1  to  attack 
our  conquefl  of  Bellifle  as  an  idle  expe¬ 
dition,  and  feems  to  think,  that  the  troops, 
who  made  it,  would  have  been  much  better 
employ’d  againft  Martinico.  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy,  in  part,  given  my  reafon  for  being  of 
i  different  opinion  ;  but  I  really  cannot,  with 
Dur  occafional  thinker,  fuppofe  that  the  whole 
mportance  of  the  conquefl  of  Bellifle  has 
aeen  yet  unfolded  to  the  public  view.  The 
xcaiional  thinker  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that 
aur  enemies  laugh  at  us  for  having  made 
:hat  conquefl,  and  will  fcarce  take  it  again 
when  we  offer  it  them.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  bring  myfelf  to  believe,  that  this  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  France,  is  not 
iffedled.  I  fhall,  neverthelefs,  be  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge,  that  Bellifle,  in 

time 
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time  of  peace,  and  for  a  continuance  of 
years,  may  be  a  conqueft  too  expenfive  for 
us  to  maintain.  Notwithftanding  this,  any 
man  who  throws  his  eyes  upon  the  map, 
muft  perceive,  how  important  it  is  by  its 
fituation,  if  we  fhould  hereafter  think  pro¬ 
per  to  carry  the  fword  into  the  very  vitals 
of  France.  A  place  may  be  of  little  con- 
fequence  in  itfelf,  but  its  fituation  may  ren¬ 
der  it  of  the  greateft;  neither  am  I  fo 
well  vers’d  in  the  fecrets  of  the  cabinet, 
as  to  pronounce,  that  either  the  iflands  of 
Oleron  and  Rhe*  were,  or  are  to  be  the 
next  obje&s  of  our  arms.  Was  I  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  conjecture,  it  would  be  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  and  that  our  minifter  thought  that 
a  war  of  diveriion,  may  be  more  fuccefs- 
fully  purfued  in  France  than  in  Germany. 
The  abfurdity  therefore,  of  fending  15000 
men  to  garrifon  thofe  two  iflands,  and  all 
the  confequences  of  that  fuppofed  abfur¬ 
dity  fali  to  the  ground,  unlefs  the  Conli- 
derer  had  proved,  that  any  man  befides 
himfelf,  had  ever  adopted  fuch  a  notion. 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  follower  our  Oc- 
cafional  Thinker,  in  confidering  the  Ger¬ 
man  war,  as  a  war  of  diveriion ;  but  find 
myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  premifing 
feme  general  obfervations,  which  tho’  of  the 
higheff  importance  to  the  queftion,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  entirely  laid  out  of  it. 

*  Ibid  p.  7. 
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Our  author  *  employs  a  whole  page  in 
quoting  a  paffage  from  a  paper  entitled. 
The  king  of  England’s  conduit  as  eleil- 
or  of  Hanover  ;  in  anfwer  to  the  paral- 
“  lei  of  the  conduct  of  France  with  that 
of  the  king  of  England,  eleitor  of  Han¬ 
over,  in  the  year  1758.”  The  paffage 
is  as  follows,  “  None  but  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  maritime  force  of 
‘  England,  can  believe  that,  without  a  di- 
verlion  on  the  continent  to  employ  part 
of  the  enemy’s  force,  fhe  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  main¬ 
tain  her  fuperiority  at  fea.  — —  They 
muff  be  very  ignorant  indeed,  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  forces  of  England  are  not 
“  able  to  refill  thofe  of  France,  unlefs  the 
“  latter  be  hindered  from  turning  all  her 
“  efforts  to  the  fea.”  The  firfl  general 
obfervation  I  have  to  make  on  this  quota¬ 
tion,  is,  that  no  man,  no  fet  of  men  are 
infallible  in  any  fcience,  far  lefs  in  that  of 
politics,  -  the  fuccefs  of  which  depends  lb 
greatly  upon  experience.  Should  Mr.  P. 
fhould  all  the  privy  councellors  of  Great 
Britain  lay  down,  as  truth,  a  maxim,  that 
experience  and  fails  prove  to  be  falfe,  their 
going  counter  to  that  maxim,  conviits  them 
indeed  of  their  fallibility,  but  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  us  of  their  honefly.  The  right  re¬ 
verend 
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verend  perfonage,  who,  to  his  dying  day, 
chew’d  the  wrong  end  of  the  alparagus,  be- 
caufe  he  happen’d  to  do  fo  at  firft,  -  has  no 
place  in  my  calendar  of  philofophers  or  ftatef- 
men.  Perfeverance  in  what  is  wrong  is 
obfiinacy ,  it  ought  not  be  term’d  refolution. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  againfl 
whom  our  author’s  prefs-artillery  is  level¬ 
led,  has  therefore,  I  think,  if  his  former 
and  latter  declarations  and  practice  appear 
inconfifient,  only  giving  us  a  proof  that  he 
dont  fuppofe  himfelf  to  be  infallible.  Both 
ought  to  be  examined  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  he  fpoke  or  acted, 
and  ought  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
apparent  merits.  In  philofophy,  in  divinity, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  arts  and  fciences,  the 
mortification  a  man  is  reduced  to,  of  contra¬ 
dicting  his  former  opinion,  has  always  been 
judged  to  be  a  proof  of  candour,  nay  of 
magninimity ;  and  why  fhould  not  the  fame 
judgment  take  place  in  politicks,  where  ac¬ 
cidents  have  fo  great  an  influence.  This  I 
call  a  general  obfervation  ;  for  I  can  by  no 
means  think  it  applicable  to  the  cafe  in 
queftion. 

In  the  paper  quoted  by  the  Occafional 
Thinker,  his  late  majefly  fpeaks  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  not  as  king  of  England  ;  and 
the  quotation  only  ferves  to  prove,  that  his 
late  majefly  thought  himfelf  under  no  ne- 
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ceffity  of  embroiling  Germany  in  a  war  in 
order  to  preferve  the  Engliffi  fuperiority  at 
1  frail  readily  admit,  that  the  com- 
pledtion  of  this  argument  has  not  been  al¬ 
tered  by  any  circumftances  or  accidents  that 
Hitherto  have  happened.  At  the  fame 
time,  however,  the  argument  is  entirely  re¬ 
ft  noted  to  our  fuperiority  by  sea.  Land  ope¬ 
rations  are  out  of  the  queftion.  The  paper 

fra^  yas  t>een  quoted,  was  drawn  up,  we 
muft  luppofe,  by  the  Hanoverian  miniftry 
( but  that  fad  I  fhall  admit  to  be  immaterial) 
m  the  year  1757,  when,  ftridly  fpeaking 
we  had  no  war  with  France,  but  at  sea! 

1  he  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
afterwards  took  a  different  turn,  for  I  muft 
infift  upon  it,  that  our  hoftile  operations  on 
the  continent  of  America,  ought  as  properly 
to  be  termed  a  land  war,  as  if  they  had  been 
carried  on  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  might  perhaps  appear  too  captious,  fhould 
I  apply  the  fame  obfervation  to  the  defcents 
our  land  forces  made  upon  the  coafts  of 
France  s  therefore  I  fhall  omit  it. 

I  will  however  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
moment  the  interehs  of  Great  Britain  re¬ 
quired  the  regular  operations  of  a  land  war 
on  the  continent  of  America,  it  ceafed,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  to  be  a  war  at  sea,  and  it 
was  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  our  author  to  in¬ 
vent 
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vent  periods,  which  he  calls  cafes  *  that  e- 
lapfed,  without  our  being  under  a  neceflity 
of  engaging  in  a  continental  war  in  Europe  j 
becaufe  that  neceflity  commenced  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  engaged  in  a  continental  war 
in  America.  The  only  fenfible  argument  that 
can  be  urged,  (for  I  am  aware  oi  it)  againft 
this  obfervation  is,  (and  I  give  the  Confide- 
rer  a  greater  advantage  than  he  has  taken  to 
himfelf)  that  the  French  marine  was  fo 
much  reduced  before  the  year  1757,  as  not 
to  have  been  able  to  fend  troops  to  Canada, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  American  continent. 
I  fhall  not  difpute  this  very  queftionable  ob- 
jedhon  ;  but  admitting  the  French  marine 
to  have  been  fo  far  reduced,  were  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe  at  that  time  fo  much  under 
the  influence  of  Britilh  councils,  as  to  re— 
fufe  to  lend  their  fhips  upon  proper  confide- 
rations  to  our  enemies  ?  Might  they  not 
have  tempted  the  Spainiards,  the  Swedes, 
the  Danes,  the  marritime  powers  of  Italy, 
and  even  the  Dutch  to  hire  out  their  {hip¬ 
ping  under  French  colours  ?  Can  the  Oc- 
cafional  Thinker  deny  that  they  did  do  it  in 
certain  cafes  which  have  been  greatly  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  commerce  and  interefl:  of 
'  Great  Britain  ?  The  public  will  give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  even  before  the  blow  the 
French  marine  fullered  from  admiral 

Hawke, 
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Hawke  in  November  1759,  they  had  fhips 
of  war  fufficient  to  have  efcorted  and  pro- 
tefted  fuch  an  embarkation. 

What  then  was  an  Englilh  miniftry  to  do, 
but  to  give  the  enemy  fuch  a  diverfion  as 
fhould  difable  France,  no  matter  how  or 
where,  to  fend  fuch  affiftance  to  her  Ame¬ 
rican  poffeftions,  as  might  not  only  have  dis¬ 
appointed  our  expedition  againft  Quebec, 
but  might  have  enabled  her  to  have  com- 
pleated  her  ruinous  defigns  againft  our  North 
American  colonies,  which  muft  have  ter- 
minated  in  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain’s  com¬ 
merce,  if  not  of  her  conftitution,  for  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking,  that  they  are  connected 
together. 

I  now  come  to  the  molt  important  period 
mentioned  by  our  author*,  which  is, 
That,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  Fleet  by 
admiral  Hawke,  the  wrar  in  America  had 
been  neglected  ;  and  that,  by  the  late  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  peace,  we  had  confented  to 
give  up  for  Germany,  all  the  advantages  we 
had  gained  in  the  fifhery,  and  fugar  trade. 
Though  this  objection  has  been  again  and 
again  hackney’d,  and  as  often  anfwered  in 
other  publications  ;  yet  I  lhall  here  pay  it 
fome  regard.  That  the  French  fleet  was 
greatly  difabled  by  the  fea  fight  oft  Bellifle, 
1  fhall  admit,  that  it  was  totally  ruined  I 

D  deny 
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deny.  Our  author  while  he  is  amplifying, 
beyond  all  truth  and  credibility,  the  land 
iorce  of  France,  is  equally  unreafonable  in 
epi  eciating  hei  marine,  byothing  is  more 
ceitain,  than  that,  even  after  that  engao-e- 
liient,  had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful  di- 
veriion  our  troops  gave  to  France  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  which  130  000  of  her  heft  men 
were  employed,  a  few  months  would  again 
nave  put  her  in  a  condition  to  have  infulted 
0111  ccads.  I  know  how  very  apt  we  are,  in 
ieaions  of  tranquility  or  profperity,  to  ridicule 
tne  thieats  of  an  invafion  ;  but  I  never  found 
it  fail,  di  the  fame  time,  that  the  very  men, 
vrho,  at  fuch  times  made  themfelves  the  moil 
merry,  when  the  danger  carried  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality,  were  the  mod  terrified.  But 
iays  our  author ,  their  navy  by  the  lea  fight  of 
Belhile,  was  rendered  irrecoverable  during 
the  prelent  war;  “  without  Ihips,  continues 
“  he,  without  feamen,  and  without  trade, 
how  is  it  poffible  for  them  to  raife  a  ma- 
j  ine,  W'hich  can  be  in  the  lead  degree 
formidable  to  ours  ?  ’  I  dont  apprehend 
tli^y  can.  But  the  duke  de  Choifeul  can 
bed  anfwer,  whether,  tho’  they  could  have 
railed  no  marine  formidable  to  ours,  they 
might  not  have  commanded  ihips  enough  to 
have  given  us  fuch  alarms,  as  might  have 
cained  dilmay  and  dedrudfion  into  every  re— 
cefs  of  our  public  credit,  which,  by  dilap- 

point- 
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pointing  thofe  alarms  has  been  fo  carefully 
preierved.  The  author  has  printed  a  lift  of 
the  French  fhips  taken  and  deftroyed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  which  he  makes  to  a- 
mount  to  47  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  84 
frigates.  It  would  however  greatly  puzzle 
our  author,  to  authenticate  this  lift  down  to 
the  1  ft  of  October  17 6r.  One  of  the  au¬ 
thors  from  whom  his  lift  is  taken,  and  who 
iigns  himfelf  j — s  S — n  in  the  annual  re- 
gifler  for  the  year  1760  page  259,  has  very 
wel]  accounted  in  a  marginal  note,  for  the 
largenefs  of  the  French  iofs.  “  The  fhips 
lays  he,  in  the  Vilaine  are  ruined,  I Jup- 
<c  poje .  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  gentle¬ 
man  s  f  tppoption  to  be  groundlefs,  and  that 
above  1 7  fail  of  the  line  of  thofe  fhips  in  the 
river  Vilaine  have  been  fince  rendered  fer- 
viceable,  and  that  they  are  now  ready  to  put 
to  fea  ;  what  then  becomes  of  our  author’s 
calculation  ?  Un-authenticated  lifts  from 
public  papers,  are,  in  this  country  efpecially, 
doubtful.  Monf.  Conflans,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral  in  that  engagement,  in  his  letter  to  the 
count  St.  Florentin,  the  French  fecretary  of 
marine,  whom  he  furely  would  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  impofe  upon,  dated  at  Vannes  in 
Bretagne,  November  22,  1752,  gives  a  ve¬ 
ry  different  account  of  the  matter.  He  fays 
that  the  formidable  ftruck  to  admiral  Hawke, 
that  the  Soleil  Royal,  and  the  Hero  were 

burnt 
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burnt  next  morning ;  that  the  J  ufte  was  loft 
on  a  rock  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loire  ; 
but  he  ends  his  letter  as  follows,  “  the  re- 
“  mainder,  fays  he,  got  fafe  into  Rochfort 
“  and  the  river  Vilaine  ;  and  as  thev  have 
“  not  fuftained  more  damage  than  may  be 
“  foon  repaired,  I  expedt,  by  the  junction  of 
“  Monf.  Bompart’s  fquadron,  to  be  foon  a- 
“  hie  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy, 
“  notwithftanding  they  have  the  boldnefs  to 
“  moor  upon  our  coaft.”  After  fo  preg¬ 
nant  a  quotation,  the  reader  is  left  at  liberty 
to  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  he  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  our  author,  who  retails  his  lift  from  a 
common  news  paper,  or  the  report  made  by 
the  F  rench  admiral  to  his  mafter’s  fecretary  ■ 
of  marine.  If  he  is  frill  in  doubt,  let  him  en¬ 
quire  of  the  Britifh  officers  and  feamen,  who 
for  thefe  two  years  paft  have  been  conftant- 
ly  watching  the  French  fleet  upon  that  fta- 
tion.  If  the  French  marine  is  lo  delpicable 
as  our  author  reprefents  it  to  be,  where  is  the 
occafion  for  fo  formidable  a  force  to  obferve 
its  motions  ?  And  yet  I  never  have  heard  of 
a  fpeaker  or  writer,  either  within  or  without 
doors,  who  has  ventured  to  condemn  the 
meafure.  I  (hall,  for  once,  even  allow,  that 
the  French  of  themfelves,  were  unable  to  re¬ 
pair  the  damage  they  buffered  ;  but  let  us 
obferve  what  has  been  faid  by  a  minifter  and 

an 
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an  admiral  of  our  own,  whofe  testimonies 
muft  be  admitted  10  be  unexceptionable. 

General  York  in  the  memorial  pi  canted 
to  the  States  General  on  the  29U1  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 7 co,  (no  more  than  twenty-two 
days  before  the  engagement  off  Bellifle,) 
loudly  complains  to  their  High  Mightinefles 
of  a  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  in  favour  of  the  French,  con  lifting 
of  cannon  and  warlike  ftores,  brought  fiom 
the  Baltic  to  Holland  in  Dutch  vefiels,  and 
then  fmuggled  in  rivers  and  canals,  and. 
through  fortrefles  to  Dunkirk,  and  other 
places'  belonging  to  the  French  king.  This 
was  not  the  firft  complaint  of  that  kind, 
made  by  the  fame  minifter  to  their  High 
Mightinefles.  -  On  the  27th  of  December 
1778,  he  prefented  a  like  memorial  to  the 
deputies  of  the  States  General,  complaining, 
and  furely  not  without  ground,  that  a  great 
number  of  Dutch  fhips  had  paired  by  the 
Britifh  harbours,  laden  with  all  forts  of 
materials  for  building  and  repairing  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleets;  and  he  very juftly  affirms,  that 

fuch  naval  ftores  are  as  prejudicial  as  balls 
and  gunpowder.  Ail  the  vigilance  of  the 
Englifh  fleets  could  not  prevent  our  ene¬ 
mies  being  fupplied  by  them,  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  ever  fince  that  time,  the  French 
have  been  fupplied  by  the  Dutch  and  o- 
ther  nations,  with  fuch  materials  for  fhip- 
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building,  as  has  rendered,  or  very  foon  will 
render,  ,heir  fleet  as  rtro„g  as Tt  waste- 
foie  the  engagement  offBelliile.  The  de 
pen de nee  we  ought  to  have  upon  our  good 

‘  ',e"ds  tbe  DlIt(]h>.  may  be  further  feen  in 
e  t-r  fiom  admiral  Bofcawen  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  our  admiralty,  in  anfwer  to  a 

tTesmrna  ldd!Ver  d  1°  b>'  the  Dutch  depu- 
%  comP] lining,  that  fome  Dutch  mer- 

o  lantmen  had  been  fearched  by  his  order' 
near  Cape  Palos  ;  and  in  this  anfwer,  the 

dm.,  al  expreffly  fays,  that  he  had  certain 

that  ^e  Dutch  and  Swedes  carried 
powder  and  other  warlike  ftores  to  the 
enemy;  and  in  _  another  part  of  that  letter, 

«  n  3S  u  IS  we]1  known>  that  the 

Dutch  merchants  affift  the  kind’s  ene- 

m!es  wifo  warlike  ftores,  I  flunk  I  did 

no  JJT  than  ^  dut7  in  Searching  the 
*  veliels  bound  to  thofe  parts.”  S 

It hall  not  here  attempt  to  prove,  what 
is.  but  too  certain,  that  the  blow  the  French 
marine  received  off  Belhfle,  would  not  have 
uiiamed  them  from  renewing,  and  even 
executing  their  threats  of  an  invafion,  had 
ad  our  dependence  been  upon  our  fliips. 
e.an  we  imagine  that  Spain,  whom  we  have 
now  but  too  good  reafon  to  believe  is  in 
a  common  intereft  with  France  ;  that  the 
Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Genoefe,  would 
not  nave  lent  them  fhips  for  hire.  We  muft 

have 
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have  had,  it  is  true,  even  in  that  cafe, 
a  fuperior  fleet  ;  but  who  can  anfwer  for 
the  accidents  of  the  wind  and  tide  ?  If 
we  look  into  the  joint  letter,  written  by 
the  captains  of  the  French  fhips  of  war 
blocked  up  in  the  river  Vilaine,  dated  De¬ 
cember  17th,  1759,  we  fee,  that  the  firfl: 
eaflerly  wind,  could  have  brought  them 
out ;  and  the  precarious  dependance  upon 
fuch  accidents,  muft  have  been  highly  blame- 
able,  where  fo  much  was  at  flake  ;  efpe- 
cially,  as  this  nation  has  had  fo  great  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  uncertainty  of  that  ele¬ 
ment. 

It  is  therefore  eafy  for  our  author,  to 
declaim  againft  an  expenfive  German  war  j 
to  figure  away  upon  the  fuperiority  of  our 
'marine  to  that  of  France,  andto  impeach 
our  miniftry  for  not  taking  the  French 
fugar  iflands.  But  how  does  the  matter 
fland,  when  all  thofe  objects  are  colleded 
into  one  point  of  view,  which  regards  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain?  For  a  wife  mini¬ 
ftry  will  ad  as  little  partially  as  they  can, 
that  is,  they  will  unite  as  many  confide- 
rations  as  they  can  together,  and  follow 
what  is  beft  upon  the  whole. 

We  Hi  all  fuppofe  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who  lately  refigned  the  feals  of 
his  office,  to  have  been,  for  fome  years,  the 
firfl  minifter  of  this  government,  and  as  fuch, 

anfwer- 
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anlwerable  for  the  meafures  it  purfued. 
i  he  fituation  he  was  in,  did  not  fuffer  him, 
as  the  French  government  evidently  did,  to 
detach  the  consideration  of  one  meafure 
from  another.  The  French  government 
I  fay,  evidently  did  that,  by  attacking 
our  allies  in  Germany,  that  they  might 
fecure  their  own  ufurpations  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  a  proceeding,  perhaps,  not  more 
unjuft  than  it  was  abfurd.  The  great  ob- 
iedts,  therefore,  the  Britilh  minifter  had  un- 
der  his  eye,  was  to  check  the  French  en¬ 
croachments  in  America ,  and  to  fecure, 
or  retrieve  our  own  pofeflions  there,  but 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  internal  quiet 
of  this  country,  or  the  interefts  of  our  al¬ 
lies  in  Germany. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  necefiary  to  make  one  obfer- 
vation,  which  our  Occafional  Thinker  has 
entirely,  and  defignedly,  left  out  of  the  que- 
flion, though  it  ought  to  be  infeparably  con- 
nedetl  with  his  fubjeft.  What  I  mean, 
is  the  good  faith  that  is  due  to  our  allies, 
and  the  real,  folid,  not  fpedulative,  advan¬ 
tages  that  nations,  (and  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  more  than  any  other)  have  always  ac¬ 
quired,  by  the  pundtual  oblervance  of  that 
good  faith.  I  (hall,  at  prefent,  leave  our 
engagements  with  the  king  of  Prufiia,  out 
of  the  queftion,  by  confineing  myfelf  to 

the 
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the  confideration  of  Hanover  only  ;  a  country 
which  we  are  obliged  by  every  tye  of 
good  faith,  and  if  there  exifts  a  principle 
higher  than  good  faith,  by  every  tye  of  that 
principle  to  protedt  and  defend  after  the 
generous  facrifice  which  its  matter  made  of 
its  lafety  on  our  account.  At  the  time  he 
rejected  the  fhameful  neutrality  for  that 
eledtorate,  there  was  not  a  man  of  any  party 
in  England,  who  did  not  applaud  his  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  acknowledge  that,  in  fo  doing, 
he  had  made  the  intereft  of  his  royal  domi¬ 
nions  his  firft  care.  Flow  thofe  acknow¬ 
ledgments  came  to  be  retradfed,  is  another 
confideration.  I  cannot  however,  felicitate 
the  author  of  the  confiderations,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  gloomy  predidtions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  prodigious  fuperiority  of  the 
French  troops  on  the  fide  of  Hanover. 
W e  have  now  feen  the  campaign  over,  and 
the  French  baffled  in  every  attempt  they 
have  made  to  render  themfelves  matters  of 
that  eledlorate ;  and  we  now  fee  they  are 
making  fuch  difpofitions  of  their  diilocated 
army,  as  plainly  indicate,  that  they  think 
very  differently  from  our  author,  and  that 
they  have  miftaken  their  meafures,  in  fo 
obftinately  pufhing,  as  they  have  done,  the 
war  in  Germany.  But  I  fhall  now  return 
to  the  objedts  I  fuppofe  the  Britifh  minifter 
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to  have  had  under  his  eye,  in  the  profecution 
of  this  war. 

The  checking  the  French  encroachments 
in  America,  and  the  fecuring  or  retrieving 
our  own  pcffeffions  there,  were  objects  inti¬ 
mately  connected  in  the  eye  of  the  Britifh 
government  j  for  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  to 
lay,  that  the  late  minider  was  the  foie  di¬ 
rector  of  all  our  operations,  either  fuccefsful, 
or  unluccefsful,  during  the  courfe  of  this 
war  ;  at  the  fame  time,  I  fhall  not  rob  him 
of  the  honour  and  credit,  of  having  the 
mod;  confiderable  lhare  of  any  one  fubjett  in 
tne  direction.  Quiet  at  home,  by  which  I 
mean  a  deliverance  from  all  apprehenfions 
of  danger,  be  thofe  apprehenfions  well  or 
ill  founded,  was  abiolutely  neceffary  for 
enabling  the  minider  to  raife  the  fupplies, 
and  the  nation  to  fpare  the  force,  fufficient 
for  our  purpofes  in  America.  The  public 
here  were  pretty  well  fatisfied,  that  our 
fleets,  when  properly  conducted,  or  when  no 
unfavourable  accident  interpos’d,  were  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  France.  That  confideration 
however,  did  not  free  people  from  great 
uneafinefs,  at  feeing  50  or  60,000  French 
troops,  lying  over  againft  our  coads,  waiting 
for  the  fird  fpurt  of  wind  that  might  be 
favourable  for  them,  and  unfavourable  for 
us,  to  waft  1 8  or  20,000  of  them  over  to 
England,  or  to  Ireland.  This  produc’d  the 
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meafure,  which  has  been  fo  much  ridicul’d, 
and  which  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  defend,  of 
fending  for  the  Hanoverians  and  Heffians. 
Every  one  knows  the  unpopularity  of  that 
meafure;  that  our  militia  was,  at  that  time, 
in  no  condition  to  oppofe  an  enemy  as  they 
arq  at  prefent  ;  and  that  the  national  indig¬ 
nation  hurried  our  auxiliaries  back  to  their 
own  country. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  things,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  army  of  obfervation, 
under  his  R — 1 — H — fs  the  D —  of  C — d. 
Such  was  their  lituation,  when  that  army 
recommended  hoftilities,  when  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  put  himfelf  at  its  head,  and  when, 
once  more,  they  fought  Pro  aris  et  focis , 
At  this  juncture,  the  third  conlideration  of 
the  Britifh  minifler  I  have  mentioned,  viz. 
the  intereft  of  our  allies,  prefented  itfelf,  and 
was  happily  combin’d  with  the  other  two. 
It  was  evident,  that  when  the  French  had 
fuch  a  force  ready  to  invade  us,  the  internal 
quiet  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  preferv’d, 
nor  our  public  credit  kept  up,  unlefs  fome 
diverfion  was  given  to  that  force.  The 
fuccelTes  of  his  ferene  highnefs  prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  againft  the  French,  render’d  that  a 
practicable  meafure,  which  before  was  im¬ 
practicable.  The  force  we  fent  to  Germany, 
gave  that  diverfion  to  the  French  arms, 
which  our  fituation  requir’d,  and  indeed 
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i  in  pi  or  d ;  and  tho’  I  am  far  from  faying 
that  our  del  cents  upon  the  French  coafts, 
were,  in  themfelves,  of  any  great  national 
importance,  yet,  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that 
they  cooperated  in  removing  from  the  minds 
ox  the  people,  their  gloomy  appreheniions 
horn  the  power  of  France,  which  always 
flrongly  affcdt  our  internal  quiet,  aud  public 
credit. 

i  bus,  at  laff,  the  three  capital  objects  our 
miniftry  had  in  view,  became  conne&ed. 
The  diveriion  we  afforded  to  our  allies  in 
Germany,  favour'd  by  the  prodigious  Ioffes 
they  fuffain’d  in  that  country,  oblig’d  them  to 
call  their  heft  troops,  with  the  utmoft  preci¬ 
pitation,  from  the  fea  coafts  of  Britanny 
and  Normandy,  and  to  pour  them  into 
Germany  ;  by  which,  the  internal  repofe  of 
G  reat  Britain  being  fecur’d,  fhe  was  enabled 
to  confult  her  American  interefts  ;  and  the 
event  anfwer’d  accordingly,  in  the  conquefts 
of  Canada  and  G'uadaloupe,  and  the  reac- 
quilltion  of  our  own  poiTeffions,  upon  the 
American  continent. 

{  hope  I  have  fairly  and  candidly  ftated 
the  general  views  and  interefts,  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  miniftry  and  nation,  in  the  prefent  war. 

I  have  reprefented  them  in  the  fame  light, 
as  the  late  minifter  and  .his  friends  always 
cx  ill  hi  ted  them  ;  nor  do  1  believe,  while  their 
great  fyftem  was  going  forward,  was  there 

the 
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the  fmalleft  difference  or  doubt,  either  in 
the  great,  or  the  inferior  councils  of  the 
nation,  as  to  its  being  founded  upon  rational, 
Britifh,  principles. 

But  our  author  *  quotes  a  great  autho¬ 
rity,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  1756 
laid  “  the  unnatural  union  of  councils  a- 
“  broad,  the  calamities,  which  in  confe- 
“  quence  of  this  unhappy  conjunction,  may, 
“  by  the  irruptions  of  foreign  enemies  into 
“  the  empire,  fhake  its  conftitution,  over- 
“  turn  its  fyffem,  and  threaten  oppreffion  to 
“  the  proteffant  intereft  there,  are  events, 
“  which  muft  fenfibly  affedt  the  minds  of 
“  the  nation,  and  have  fixed  the  eyes  of 
“  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous  cri- 
“  fis.,”  Our  author  affedts  to  fay,  that  till 
that  time  we  had  never  openly  avowed  the 
caufe  cf  the  petty  German  princes  j  and  he 
is  fo  inconfiflent  with  himfelf,  as  to  fay  this 
in  a  note  upon  a  paffage  in  the  confiderations 
in  which  he  exprefsly  admits,  that  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  the  feveral  German  dates  efla- 
alifhed  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia,  is  what 
the  German  princes  call  the  liberties  and 
conffitutions  of  Germany.  Ouf  author  had 
adfed  candidly,  had  he  informed  his  readers, 
that  the  repartition  of  power  in  Germany, 
effabhfhed  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia,  was 
guaranteed  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  op- 
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pofition  to  that  of  Auftria.  I  {hall  admit  that 
France,  lince  that  time,  has  often  made  a 
bad  ufe  of  this  guaranty ;  but  it  muft  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  moment 
the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  ran 
into  one  another  arms,  that  guaranty  was 
'virtually  at  an  end  and  the  German  con- 
ftitution  was  deprived  of  that  barrier  which 
was  always  oppofed  to  the  encroachments  of 
either  family.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  quoted  from  his  late  majefly’s  Ipeech. 
They  have  not  the  lead;  referrence,  as  our 
author  afferts  they  have,  to  the  caufe  of  the 
petty  German  princes.  Every  one  knew 
then,  and  every  one  fees  now,  that  when 
they  are  not  fupported  by  France  againft  Au¬ 
ftria,  or  by  Auftria  againft  France,  they  can  • 
have  no  will  of  their  own,  and  far  lefs  when 
France  and  Auftria  are  united  in  the  fame 
caufe.  Taking  his  majefty’s  words  in  the 
above  light,  it  is  the  language  of  all  the  pro- 
teftant  governments  and  parliaments  that 
ever  exifted  in  this  country.  The  throne 
lpoke  that  language  under  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
the  parliament  and  people  fpoke  it  under 
James  and  Charles  the  firft  and  Charles  the 
fecond.  The  throne  refumed  its  right  of 
fpeaking  it  again,  under  king  William,  queen 
Ann,  and  king  George  the  firft ;  and  the 
above  quotation  from  his  late  majefty’s 
Ipeech,  is  perhaps  a  more  modeft  exprefiion 
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ot  the  fame  fentiments,  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fpeech  of  any  of  his  protef- 
tant  predecefiors,  if  we  except  the  latter 
years  of  queen  Ann’s  reign. 

Happily  for  the  Germanic  conflitution, 
three  great,  not  petty  German  princes,  flood 
by  the  fyffem  of  its  conflitution,  and  refilled 
the  opprefhon  of  the  Proteflant  interefl  there. 
Had  they  not  adled  fo,  what  mull  have  been 
the  confequence.  to  this  nation  ?  And  as  they 
did  adt  fo,  what  was  this  nation  to  do  ?  efpe- 
cially  as  it  was  in  her  power,  through  the 
injuflice  of  her  enemies,  to  blend  in  the  farne 
caufe,  the  fupport  of  the  Germanic  liberty, 
and  of  our  American  interefls,  which  were 
the  primary  objedts  of  the  prefent  war. 

I  lhall  juft  mention,  as  a  proof  of  my 
candour,  and  of  my  endeavouring  to  avoid 
all  captious  difquifitions,  that  our  author  is 
in  the  right,  when  he  fays,  “That  the  in- 
“  terefl  of  England,  and  the  peace  of  Eu- 
“  rope,  has  always  led  us  to  with  rather  to 
“  fee  fome  one  great  power  eflablifhed  in 
“  Germany,  which  fhould  be  the  natural 
“  rival  of,  and  balance  againfl  the  power  of 
“  France.”  But  he  is  miflaken  in  his  appli¬ 
cation,  if  he  wou’d  thereby  infinuate,  as  he 
certainly  does,  that  the  houfe  of  Auflria, 
either  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  at  this  time, 
or  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that 
one  great  power.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
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houfe  of  Au  ft  ri  a  has  always  been  the  op- 
preffor  of  the  Germanic  liberties ;  and  that 
they  have  been  more  than  once  fav’d  by  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  not  from  any  virtuous 
principle,  but  on  account  of  the  immemorial 
antipathy,  that,  till  the4  beginning  of  this 
war,  reafons  of  ambition  had  always  didiated 
to  her,  again#  that  great  rival  of  her  power 
upon  the  continent. 

I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  but  it  is  certain  that 
our  author,  in  the  fame  page,  has  catched  at 
a  little  advantage,  by  giving  quotations  from 
a  defpicable  French  pamphlet,  written  pre- 
tendedly  to  anfwer  him.  but  in  reality  to 
lerve  the  purpofes  of  Jacobitiim.  The  pam- 
phet  is  infilled,  Le  faux  patriote  anglois,” 
and  I  Ihould  never  have  thought  of  menti¬ 
oning  it,  fad  it  not  been  quoted  by  the  Con- 
liderer.  In  anfwer  to  the  queftion  he 
makes  *  <c  is  there  any  fort  of  ceconomy  in 
<c  our  having  in  three  years  time  put  our- 

felves  to  an  expence  of  twelve  millions,  to 
<c  prevent  France  from  getting  fix  hundred 
“  thoufand  pounds  out  of  Germany?”  With¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  any  dangerous  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  adl  of  fettlement,  I  lhall  only 
fay,  that  the  queftion  is  not  fairly  ftated,  un- 
ids  the  author  can  prove,  that  we  had  no 
other  motive  for  fpending  thofe  twelve  mil- 
lions,  (if  we  did  fpend  fo  much)  than  that 
of  preventing  France  from  getting  fix  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  thoufand  pounds  out  of  Germany; 
which  I  hope  I  have  fairly  proved  we  had. 

Our  author  fpends  two  or  three  pages  * 
in  proving  what  never  was  dilputed,  that  the 
French  can  conveniently  bring  a  great  many 
more  troops  into  the  field  than  we  can.  He 
might  have  added  Mr.  Bylrg’s  plea,  that  the 
French  ffiips  went  much  better  than  ours, 
and  that  their  metal  was  much  heavier. 
Thefe  ai  e  arguments,  that  before  the  prefent 
war,  might  have  had  weight ;  but  they  have 
now  loft  all  their  efficacy.  There  never  was 
a  battle  in  which,  when  theengagement  began, 
all  circumftances,  (the  fuperiority  of  numbers 
and  cavalry  excepted,)  were  more  equally 
ballanced  than  that  of  Minden  was  ;  yet  the 
Engliffi  beat  the  French  in  that  battle,  tho’ 
the  French  in  point  of  number  and  cavalry 
were  fuperior  to  the  Engliffi,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ten  to  one.  We  may  almoft  make 
the  fame  obfervation  on  all  occafions,  when 
the  Engliffi  were  in  the  fmalleft  degree  up¬ 
on  an  equallity  with  the  French,  as  to  ar¬ 
tillery  or  ground.  The  fame  obfervation 
holds  good  as  to  the  fea  fervice,  at  leaft  ever 
fince  the  execution  of  Mr.  Byng :  We  have 
feen  Engliffi  men  of  war  take  French  ones  of 
double  their  weight  of  metal,  force  and  big— 
nefs  ;  ftiip  engaged  to  fhip,  or  in  the  fea 
phrafe,  yard  arm  to  yard  arm. 

•  •  F  Byt 
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Bm  was  any  argument  wanting  to  prove, 
that  an  inferiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
Britain,  does  not  evince  a  fiperiority  on  the 
partot  France,  let  us  have  recourfe  to  the 

teftimony  of  the  Conhderer’s  heroes,  I  mean, 
the  French  themfelves,  in  No.  i7,  article  10! 

of  the  punted  hi  iorical  memoir,  where  there 
•mg  undertakes,  that,  from  the  time  that 
‘  his  Britannic  majelly  does  recall  the  En- 
“  gjith  whom  he  has  lent  to  his  army  in 
“  p^many,  he  will  caufe  double  the  num¬ 
ber  ol  French  forces  in  his  Majefty’s  ar¬ 
mies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rine,  to 
“  return  to  France,”  This,  I  lay,  is,  on 
ie  pait  of  France,  a  clear  confeffion,  that 
the  is  oblig’d  to  keep  two  French  foldiers 
m  Germany  for  one  Englifh  one,  who  ferves 
there.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  back  even 
to  the  laft  war,  which  cannot  be  l'aid  to 
have  been  favourable  for  us,  we  lhall  find, 
that ,  in  all  actions,  in  which  the  Britilh 
t loops  were  engaged,  they  beat  double  the 
number  of  the  French.  How  then,  may 
it  lie  laid,  came  we  to  be  unluccefsful ■? 

I  anfwer ,  becaufe  in  fail,  the  Britilh  troops 
had  four  times  their  numbers  to  ho-ht  a- 
gainft  ;  and  becaufe  their  allies  were  ra¬ 
ther  a  dead  weight  upon  them,  than  of  any 
lervice  to  them  in  the  field  ;  witnefs  the 

battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Laval. 

The  Conliderer  comes  next  to  retail  fome 
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fcraps  of  fpeeches,  which  I  i  uppofe  he  heard 
had  been  made  ufe  of  by  one  minifter  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  a  very  rhrafo- 
nical  ftile,  as  if  he  had  boafted,  that  after 
the  battle  of  Minden,  France  knew  die 
was  finking*,  &c.  It  is  to  me  very  imma¬ 
terial,  whether  thofe  fpeeches  were  made 
ufe  of,  or  not ;  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
admit,  that  even  the  mod:  cautious  mini- 
fters  have  been  known  in  the  warmth  of  their 
exultation,  for  an  unexpected  luccefs,  to 
have  lod:  fight  of  their  ufual  caution,  and 
to  have  launch’d  into  declamation.  But  it 
happens,  that  the  fpeeches  related  by  our 
author,  luppofing  them  to  be  genuine,  con¬ 
tain  in  them  very  little  or  nothing  that  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  event  Ihew’d  it.  We 
faw  that  power,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  expeCted  to  have  eredted  in 
America,  in  a  few  years,  an  empire  equal, 
or  fuperor,  to  that  which  die  has  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  to  have  given  the  law  upon  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  by  the  conqueft  of  Minorca ; 
to  have  extinguiihed  the  proteftant  intereft 
in  Germany,  by  the  alliance  die  made  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  have  annihi¬ 
lated  the  Englifh  commerce  in  Afta,  by 
the  numerous  fea  and  land  forces  die  lent 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  we  faw  that  very  power, 
1  fay,  offer  to  facrifice,  for  the  fake  of 
peace,  all  Canada,  to  reftore  Minorca,  to 
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evacuate  Germany  of  her  troops,  to  gua¬ 
ranty  the  poffeffion  of  Senegal  and  Goree 
and,  in  a  manner,  to  abandon  her  ruined 
intereft  m  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  not  to  mention 

the  other  mortifying  conceffions  to  which 
liic  lubmitted. 


But  fays  our  . Confiderer,  our  Britifh  war, 

by  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  means,  our  ope¬ 
rations  m  America,  (for  furely,  he  cannot 
mean  thofe  in  the  Eaft  Indies,)  during  the 
next  year  after  the  battle  of  Minden  to¬ 
tally  languifhed.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fball 
fubmit  it  to  the  public,  nay,  to  the  Con- 
liaerer  s  own  candour,  whether  he  believes 
in  his  conference,  that  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  IViinden  was  fought,  which  was 
on  the  i  ft  of  Auguft,  1759 ,  France  could 
nave  been  brought  to  have  made  the  fmal- 
Jdt  conceffion,  out  of  the  many  great  and 
important,  and  to  her  humiliating  ones  fine 

did  make,  by  her  laft  memorial  of  the  oth 
oi  September,  1761. 

,  T,his  prodigious  falling  off,  (if  our  au- 
tnors  realonmg  is  right)  cannot  be  owing 
to  our  lucceffes  in  America,  or  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  not  a  fingle  fqua- 
dron,  during  eighteen  months,  after  the 
battle  of  Minden,  fail’d  for  any  new  Britifh 
conquefts,  nor  was  a  fingle  brigade  fent  out 
to  any  other  than  a  German  fervice.  And 
yet,  moft  true  it  is,  that  the  French  by  our 

con- 
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continuing  the  war  in  Germany ;  (for  the 
Conliderer  fays,  we  continued  it  no  where 
elie)  were  brought  to  agree  to  more  morti- 
fying  conditions,  than  they  had  ever  agreed 
to  iince  they  were  a  nation  ;  not  excepting 
even  the  negotations  of  Gertruydenburg. 
I  fhall  only  ’here,  juft  by  the  bye,  obferve, 
that  in  the  laft  mentioned  negotation,  the 
terms  offer d  to  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  France,  were  immediately  of  little,  or  no 
peculiar  importance  to  this  nation.  All  her 
profered  ceflions,  I  will  not  even  except  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  either  regarded  our 
allies,  as  well  as  us,  or  were  obtain’d  purely' 
and  folely  for  their  emoluments,  (witnefs  the 
barrier  negotiation,)  without  a  poftibilityof 
Great. Britain,  either  conjundlyor  feparately, 
receiving  one  (hilling  of  advantage  by  them. 
The  terms  offer’d  by  the  late  negotiation 
were  for  our  intereft,  and  ours  only.  But 
his  Majefty  thought,  as  every  great  prince 
of  a  great  people  will  think,  that  whatever 
refleded  dilhonour  upon  his  crown,  mull 
tend  to  the  prejudice  of  his  fubjeds.  He 
could  not  abandon  his  good  faith,  he  could 
not  abandon  that  lyftem,  which  ever  has 
been  adapted  by  his  family,  and  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Europe. 
The  fads,  therefore,  fpeak  for  themfelves, 
and  according  to  the  Conliderer ’s  own  doc¬ 
trine,  it  appears,  that  the  celfions  offer’d  by 
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France,  during  the  late  negotiation,  which 
always  will  be  remember’d  with  glory  in 
the  Britifh  annals,  wrere  owing  to  our  perfe- 
verance  in  the  German  war,  and  to  our 
obferving  good  faith,  towards  our  proteftant 
allies  on  the  continent. 

It  might  be  eXpedfed,  that  1  (hon’d  here 
vindicate  our  government,  from  the  charge 
of  flacknefs  in  purfuing  the  war  in  America, 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  fince  the  battle  of 
Minden.  As  to  the  former,  I  muff  refer  my 
reader  to  the  preceeding  part  of  this  paper, 
where  he  will  perceive,  that  our  government 
did  not  lofe  a  (ingle  hour,  in  continuing  its 
operations  in  the  mod  effectual  manner, 
againft  the  enemy  in  America,  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  As  to  the  latter,  the  charge 
is  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  becaufe  we  have 
taken  Pondicherry,  and  obtain’d  other  glo¬ 
rious  fuccedes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the 
troops  and  (hipping  we  fent  thither,  long 
before  the  battle  of  Minden. 

I  now  proceed  to  our  author’s  calculations, 
in  which  he  affedfs  uncontrovertible  autho¬ 
rities,  and  which  indeed,  is  the  great  poli¬ 
tical  trap  of  his  performance.  By  the  refo- 
lutions,  fays  he,  of  the  27th  of  November, 
and  the  20th  of  December,  “It  appears  that 
“  we  paid  to  the  Landgrave  426,725  k  for 
“  19,012  men.”  In  the  next  page  *  he 
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deiires  his  reader,  “  to  recoiled:  the  very 
“  lingular  charge  of  60,000 1.  to  be  paid 
“  the  Landgrave  of  Helle,  in  order  to  faci¬ 
litate.  the  means,  by  which  he  may  again 
lc  fix  his  relidence  in  his  own  dominions.” 
Would  not  the  moft  clear  lighted  accompt- 
ant  in  England,  (taking  thofe  funis  upon  the 
Conliderer’s  own  word,)  believe  that  the  Lift 
mentioned  lixty  thoufand  pounds,  for  re¬ 
aring  the  Landgrave  to  his  capital,  was  a 
fum  quite  diftant  from,  and  independent  of 
the  money  we  pay  him  for  his  troops  ?  How 
then  muft  the  reader  be  furprifed,  when  he 
knows  it  is  contain’d  in,  and  blended  with 
the  426,725!.  Thus,  the  great  lump  for 
the  pay  of  the  Heffians,  is  reduced  to 
366,725  1.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  fum 
conics  to  anfe  5  and  let  us  not,  like  our 
Confiderer,  jumble  together  all  the  particu¬ 
lars,  only  with  the  view  of  making  his  reader 
flare. 

The  eighth  refoluticn  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  November  the  27th,  1760,  as 
follows,  “That,  for  defraying  the  charge  of 

2120  horfe,  and  pqoo  foot  ;  together 
“  with  the  general  and  ftaff  officers,  the 
“  officers  of  the  hofpital,  and  officers  and 
<c  others  belonging  to  the  train  of  artillery  ; 

<c  the  troops  of  the  Landgrave  of  Helle 
“  Caffel,  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for 
“  366  days,  from  the  25th  of  December, 
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u  1759,  to  the  24th  of  December,  1760, 
“  both  inclufive ;  together  with  the  fubiidy 
“  for  the  fame  time,  purfuant  to  treaty  there 
“  be  granted  a  fum  not  exceeding  268,874b” 

The  ninth  refolution  runs  as  follows, 
“  That,  for  defraying  the  charge  of  an  ad- 
“  ditional  corps  ot  920  horfe,  and  6,072 
“  foot  ;  together  with  the  general  and  ftaff 
c<  officers,  the  officers  of  the  hofpital,  and 
“  others  belonging  to  the  train  of  artillery. 
“  The  troops  of  the  Landgrave  of  Heffie 
“  Caffe],  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for 
“  360  days,  from  the  iff  day  of  January, 
“  1760,  to  the  3  iff  day  of  December  fol- 
«  lowing,  both  days  inclufive,  purfuant  to 
“  treaty,  there  be  granted  a  fum  not  ex- 
“  ceeding  97,850  b”  The  above  two  fums, 
added  together,  makes  the  neat  fum  of 
366,725b  for  19,012  Heffians  ;  which  I 
believe  will  be  found  to  be  as  reafbnable  a 
change,  as  has  been  brought  for  German 
auxilaries  ever  fince  the  days  of  king  W  il- 
liam. 

The  fecond  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  of  the  nth  of  February  runs  thus, 
“  for  defraying  the  charge  of  an  augmen- 
“  tation  of  four  fquadrons  of  hunters  and 
“  huffiars  the  troops  of  the  landgrave  ot 
“  Heffe-Caffiel,  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain, 
“  from  December  25,  17595  to  December 
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24,  1760,  both  days  inclufive,  there  be 
“  granted  a  fum  not  exceeding  20.776b” 
On  the  29th  of  April  the  third  relb- 
lution  ofthe  committee  of fupply  was“  forde- 
“  fraying  the  charge  of  two  additional  fqua- 
“  drons  of  hulfars,  and  two  companies  of  chalk 
“  lieu rs,  together  with  an  augmentation  to 
“  the  horle,  dragoons,  and  foot,  the  troops  of 
“  the  landgrave  of  HelTe  Caflel  in  the  pay  of 
“  Great  Britain  for  iy 60,  101,096b  3s.  2d. 
“  granted  a  fum  not  exceeding  23,843b” 
Thus  the  neat  fum  we  pay  to  the  landgrave 
ofHefie  for  22404  men,.  :is  .  487,597b 
though  the  Confiderer  makes  it  amount  in 
the  whole,  to  1,310,573b  Thus  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  charge  for  the  pay  of  the  lief- 
lian  troops,  between  the  Confiderer  and  me, 
is  1,177,024b  This  is  a  difference  fo  am.a- 
zing,  that  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  from  what  authority  our  author  could 
take  the  particulars  of  his  charge,  One  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  Heffian  fhare  of  forage,  is 

o 

54T975]>  1 8s.  id.  I  have  carefully  look’d 
oyer  the  fupplies  granted  for  the  years  1758, 
1759  and  1760,  and  find  the  article  for  for¬ 
age,  &c.  in  thofe  three  years  (lands  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  but  I  am  under  a  neceflity  of  laying 
all  the  words  of  the  refolution  of  parliament 
before  my  reader,  that  he  may  know  to  what 
particulars  out-  authors  general  words  of  for¬ 
age  and  extraordinaries  extend. 
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On  the  3d  of  April  1758,  the  committee 
of  fupply  came  to  the  following  refolution, 
viz,  to  give  in  full  fatisfa&ion  tor  defraying 
the  charges  of  forage,  bread,  waggons,  train 
of  artillery,  and  train  of  provifions,  wood, 
draw,  &c.  and  all  other  extraordinary  ex- 
pences,  contingencies,  and  Ioffes  whatfoever 
incurred,  and  to  be  incurred  on  account  of 
his  majedy’s  army,  confiding  of  38,000  men 
actually  employed  againft  the  common  ene¬ 
my,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prulia,  from 
November  28  laft,  to  December  24  next  in- 
clufive,  the  faid  fum  to  be  iffued  from  time 
to  time,  in  like  proportions  as  the  pay  of  the 
faid  troops  386,915b  13s.  2d.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1759,  for  defraying  the  charges  of 
the  forage,  bread,  bread-waggons,  &c.  of 
orince  Frederic’s  army,  there  was  granted  to 
A  is  majedy  upon  account  as  a  prefent  fupply, 
500,003b  In  the  year  1760,  January  17: 
there  was  granted  on  the  fame  account,  as  a 
prefent  fupply  500,000b  In  the  year  1761 
there  was  granted  for  the  fame  account 
1,000,000.  So  that  the  whole  charge  upon 
Great  Britain"  for  forage,  &c.  from  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1757,  to  December  24  1761,  is 
2,386,915b  13s.  2d.  '  1 

Either  the  Conliderer,  if  I  am  right  in  the 
above  account,  or  I  mud  be  guilty  of  fome- 
thing  that  deferves  not  quite  fo  foft  a  name 
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as  a  blunder.  The  confiderer  *  exprefsly 
charges  to  the  HeiTian  accounts  of  forage 
paid  by  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1760,  as 
being  one  fourth  of  2,169,903b  12s.  6d. 
(from  this  account  I  fuppofe  he  dedudts  from 
my  general  charge  the  intermediate  time  be¬ 
tween  Nov.  28,  1757,  to  Dec.  24  the  fame 
year)  the  lum  of  54 1 ,9751.  us.  id.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain,  that  this  fum  is  the 
expence  of  four  years ;  fo  that  the  expence 
of  the  Heflian  proportion,  admitting  it  to  be 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  for  forage,  &c.  for 
the  year  1760  amounts,  according  to  my  ac¬ 
count,  to  no  more  than  135,243b  5s.  9d. 
fo  that  the  difference  between  us  in  this  tin¬ 
gle  article  is  406,243b  12s.  46.  which  muff 
be  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  public 
to  judge  upon. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  01  thofe  forage 
contracts,  which  I  admit  to  be  expeniive, 
fome  readers  may  expeCt  Ifhould  touch  on  the 
reafons  why  they  are  fo,  while  others  may 
think  that  to  be  needlefs.  My  furprize,  indeed 
is,  that  the  expence  is  not  quadruple,  nay,  that 
in  a  country  exhaufted  of  provificns  of  all 
kinds  by  a  long  war,  every  corner  of  it  filled 
with  troops  which  leave  not  hands  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  land,  that  forrage  or  provifions  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  got  for  money.  The 
French  and  their  horfes,  though  they  per¬ 
haps 
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liaps  miy  not  have  fo  good  ftomachs  for 
fighting,  have  as  good  for  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  when  the}'  can  come  at  the  means,  as 
dither  Britons  or  Germans.  Weftphalia  in 
general  is  tar  from  being  reckoned  a  fertile 
or  well  cultivated  country.  The  French 
have  for  feme  time  been  in  poffeffion  of  the 
landgraviate  of  He  lie.  Hanover  is  fecure 
chiefly  by  its  inability  to  furnith  more  for¬ 
age  or  provifions  than  can  keep  together  the 
lives  and  fouls  of  its  miferable  inhabitants ; 
and  the  proteft  maxim  of  the  French  is,  to 
ma!ve  both  the  electorate  and  the  landgra¬ 
viate  a  military  defert*.  1  mention  thofe 
particulars  the  rather  becaufe  they  ferve  as  an 
anfwer  to  the  main  charge  brought  by  our 
autnor  againft  the  German  war,  and  which 
is  diffeminated  through  the  whole  of  hisoc- 
cafional  thoughts  and  his  confiderations,  I 
mean  the  vaft  expence  that  attends  it.  Had  he 
previotifly  proved  the  point,  which  he  has 
very  fiightly  and  very  ineffectually  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  principles  on  which  Great 
Britain  entered  into  the  war  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  are  wrongs  the  expences  fhe  is  at  in 
maintaining  it,  were  they  nine  parts  in  ten 
lets  than  they  are,  would  have  been  too 
great. 

1  now  come  to  our  author’s  next  charge 

O 

againft  the  oeconomy  of  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment. 
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ment,  which  is  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  year  1760,  viz.  «  For  releafing  the  Land- 
grave’s  enemies  from  a  dedommagement, 
and  taking  upon  ouxfelves,  the  obligations 
to  errant  him  a  reafonable  fuccour  in  money 
220,000  1.”  Leaft  an  Antigallican  reader, 
or  one  who .  does  not  underhand  French, 
ihould  be  at  a  loft  for  the  meaning  of  that 
fame  cramp  word  dedommagement ,  he  muft 
be  informed,  that  it  fignifies  no  more  than 
an  indemnification  for  the  Ioffes  the  Land- 
graviate  of  Hefie  Caflel  may  have  fuftain- 
ed  by  the  refidence  and  ravages  of  the 
French  in  his  Dominions,  and  which,  it 
feems,  we  were  obliged  to  make  good  by 
treaty.  The  reader,  however,  is  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  no  refolution  for  this  purpofe,  ftands 
upon  the  votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
tho’  in  the  account  given  us  by  the  Oc- 
cafional  Thinker  *,  he  has  inferted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  «  March  7,  1761,  For  a 
«  reafonable  fuccour  in  money,  for  damage 
done  by  the  French  in  Fleffe,  during  the 
year  1760,  fettled  at  120, cool,  to  be  paid  im¬ 
mediately,  and  100200  1.  more  in  two  years 
220,000  1.”  1  have  infpedted  the  votes  of  fup- 
ply  for  that  day,  and  find  only  two ;  the  firft 
is  a  vote  of  credit  to  his  Majefty  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  ;  the  fecond,  is,  for  paying  1 20,000 1. 

on  account,  towards  affifting  his  Majefty 

to 
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to  grant  a  reafonable  fu occur,  in  money,  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel,  purfuant  to 
treaty  *.  I  fhall  but  juft  appeal  to 
the  candour  of  my  reader,  whether,  on 
throwing  his  eyes  upon  our  author’s  ac¬ 
count,  and  comparing  it  with  the  above 
words  of  the  votes,  he  can  think  both  mean 
the  fame  thing.  But  I  will  admit  that  we  have 
paid,  01  are  to  pay  that  fum  to  the  Land- 
giave  of  He  fie,  and  that  we  have  paid  to 
him  and  his  father  within  thefc  live  years 
1 20,000  1.  more,  to  inable  them  to  return 
to  their  own  dominions.  All  the  Confiderer 
can  make  of  this  is,  that  a  people  who 
impeach  d  the  tory  rniniftry  of  queen  Anne, 
for  not  fupporting  the  Catalans,  at  an  ex¬ 
pence  that  would  have  coft  fome  millions, 
againft  their  king,  merely  beeauie  they  were 
our  allies. — That  a  people  who  unanimoufly 
gave  i  oOjOcol.  as  a  deaomagement  or  relief 
to  the  Portuguefe,  when  under  the  afflict¬ 
ing  hand  of  heaven,merely  becaufe  they  were 
our  allies. —  That  a  people  who  indemnify 
their  American  fubjeds,  whom  at  the  fame 
time  they  prated  in  their  poffeffions ;  and 
even  give  dedomagements  to  their  own  pub¬ 
licans  when  they  fuffer,  tho’  in  purfuance  of 
oar  own  ads  of  parliament.  — That  fuch 
a  people,  I  fay,  fhould  give  a  relief  of 
340,000!.  to  a  prince  the  ally  and  Ion  in 

law 
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law  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  embarked  in 
the  fame  caufe  with  Great  Britain,  who  is 
fuffering  for  her,  who,  for  her  fake  is  driven 
from  his  dominions,  where  he  is  unable  to 
raife  one  fhiliing  of  his  revenue,  and  with  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  our  late  venerable  mo¬ 
narch.  is  reduced  to  a  date  of  exile  and  in¬ 
digence  is  juft  and  humane.  Let  the  Occa- 
fional  Thinker  now  make  the  beft  of  his 
argument  againft  our  munificence  to  fuch 
a  prince. 

By  what  I  have  faid  above,  the  reader  may 
perceive  that  the  Occafional  Thinker  has 
blended  under  one  head,  viz,  the  great  ex¬ 
pence  the  Heflians  coft  us,  three  different 
accounts,  viz.  what  we  have  given  to  the 
landgrave  as  an  ally  and  a  prince  diftrelf  on 
our  account ;  what  we  give  him  for  forage, 
&c.  which  it  is  is  impoffible  he  can  furnifh 
without  our  afliftance ;  and  what  we  pay 
him  for  his  auxiliary  troops,  a  very  fmall 
fhare  of  which  can,  at  prefent,  go  into  his 
pocket. 

Our  authorhas  obferved.thattheexpenceof 
Hanoverian  auxiliaries,  is  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Hefiians.  I  believe  if  the 
reader  throws  his  eye  upon  the  refolutions 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  Feb.  1 1,  1760,  he 
will  find  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  expence  of  the  troops  of  the  two  peo¬ 
ple,  that  are  newly  railed,  or  to  be  raifed, 
and  that  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  they 
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the  fame.  The  difference  of  expence  there¬ 
fore  that  arifes,  muft  be  from  the  Heffians 
having  furniffied  a  greater  number  of  new 
i  ailed  troops  ;  and  from  the  expence  of  their 
train  of  artillery  being  included*  in  the  money 
we  pay  them,  which  I  perceive  in  the  votes, 
is  not  the  cafe  with  the  Hanoverians;  and 
this  by  the  bye,  greatly  diminifhes  the  forage 
account,  which  our  author  has  charged  to 
the  Heffians,  (viz.  one  fourth  of  the  whole,) 
becaufe  1  perceive  that  the  train  of  artillery, 
(which  cannot  be  meant  of  the  Heffian  ar¬ 
tillery)  is  included  in  the  forage,  &c.  ac¬ 
count.  But  fays  our  author  *  the  Ruffians 
are  much  cheaper  than  either  the  Heffians, 
or  Hanoverians.  The  cafes  will  admit  of 
no  companion.  We  hired  the  Ruffians  by 
the  lump.  The  profped  of  their  affiftance, 
tromthe  time  we  hired  them,  was  very  diftant 
and  very  precarious.  W e  were  to  pay  their 
emprefs  ioo,oool.  a  year,  tho’  they  never 
marched  out  of  their  own  country  for  four 
years,  and  500,000!.  a  year  if  they  did. 
£>ut  what  weighs  with  me  more  than  all,  is, 
that  the  treaty  ol  Peterlburg,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1755,  by  which  this  bargain  is 
ftruck,  has  for  its  balls,  the  treaty  of  Mof- 
cow,  of  December  30,  1742,  which  is  ex- 
prellly  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Peterlburg, 
and.  by  which  his  Britannic  majefty  obliged 

himfelf ; 
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hi  mi  elf ;  if  her  imperial  majeRy  was  at¬ 
tacked,  to  lend  to  her  affiRance,  a  fleet  of 
twelve  fhips,  the  w'hole  carrying  700  guns 
and  4560  men. 

Our  confiderer  *  fuppofes  that  the  Heflian 
troops  are  not  compleSt ;  and  his  anfwerer 
has  as  good  reafon,  nay,  much  better  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  are  compleat,  elpecially  as 
they  are  under  the  check  of  a  Britiflh  com- 
miffary,  and  that  of  the  fignature  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  T  he  author  in  the 
fame  page,  feems  to  be  pofitive,  that  the 
French  fubfidies  do  not  amount  to  half  of 
ours ;  the  fubfidies  they  pay  may  j  not 
but  w'hat  they  promife  amount  to  double. 
They  fubfidize  Sweden,  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia  and  Germany,  the  Swifles,  feveral  other 
of  the  Italian  Rates,  and,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  own  writers,  even  the  Danes, 
thofe  fubfidies  are  molt,  or  all  of  them,  for 
negative  lervices.  They  have  got  nothing 
by  the  Swedes  ;  they  have  got  nothing  by 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  tho’  Are  has  got  a 
great  deal  for  herfelf ;  they  have  got  far  lefs 
by  the  emprefs  queen,  if  we  except  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  buried  above  1 50,000  of  their 
beR  troops  in  Germany.  The  Wirtem- 
burgers,  it  is  well  known,  have  refufed  to 
ferve  them,  the  Swifs  and  Italian  Rates  can¬ 
id  not 
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not  ferve  them,  and  the  Danes  give  them— 
a  neutrality. 

I  now  proceed  to  what  properly,  and  truly 
niay  be  tailed,  the  body  of  our  author’s 
pamphlet,  tho’  it  is  incomparably  the  weak- 
td  part  of  his  performance.  Our  author 
ipcnds  fome  pages  *  in  proving  either  what 

!;°  body ,  Wl11  deny,  or,  that  he  has  proved 
tnat,  which  I  have  already  demonftrated 
be  has  not  proved.  Who  can  deny  that  a 
ciack  d-brain  d  Scotchman  might  write  non- 
fenfe  (as  he  did)  from  Edinburgh  ,  or,  Tat 
an  expenfive  German  war  confidered  as  fuch 
wiihout  relation  to  Great  Britain  s  intereft,  is 
not  a  misfortune  to  theie  kingdoms  ?  I  fn'all 
even  be  ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge, 
tnat  fome  of  our  great  men  (the  Confiderer 
and  I  fhall  not  differ  about  the  identity  of 
their  perfons)  have  made  loud  profeftions 
in  parliament,  and  elfewhere,  againft  fuch 
a  war.  Yet  what  does  the  Confiderer  o-ain 
by  all  he  has  advanc’d,  unlefs  he  deftroys 
the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  to 
prove,  that  the  prefent  German  war,  is  in¬ 
timately  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  r  But  far  from 
doing  that,  oui  political  mathematician, 
more  ingenious  than  Archimedes,  fixes  his 
lever  in  a  chink  of  his  own  brain  •  and  from 
thence  attempts  to  heave  from  its  foundati- 
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ons,  the  glorious  fyftem  of  proteftant  policy 
that  has  prevailed  for  theie  two  hundred 
years ;  an  sera  which  I  had  almoft  faid  is 
coeval  with  the  date  of  Britifh  liberty.  Let 
him  proceed  in  his  declamation ;  let  him 
with  Demofthenes,  appeal  to  the  (hades  o( 
the  Britifh  heroes  who  fell  at  the  Marathon 
of  Minden.  Let  him  with  Cicero,  invoke 
the  Alban  heights  of  Felinghaufen  ;  but  to 
what  does  all  this  tend  ?  in  lawyer  terms  let 
him  come  to  the  affets.  Let  us  feel  fub- 
ftance,  let  us  fee  the  fterling  in  his  reafon- 

ing. 

The  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  on  November 
271(1,  1757,  had  the  French  rod  over  his 
head  ;  and  by  a  train  of  mod  unfortunate 
accidents  and  incidents,  he  could  not  pre- 
ferve  his  fubjeds  from  being  in  the  mod  mi- 
ferable  fituation.  His  fon,  with  a  magnani¬ 
mity  that  has  ever  been  inherent  to  the 
Brunfwick  blood,  followed  his  uncle  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty.  The  father  out  of  tender- 
neis  to  his  fubjeds,  writes  a  letter,  fo  blend¬ 
ed  with  reproach  and  tendernels  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  that  one  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  charging  him  with  a  very  ridiculous 
crime,  that  of  kidnapping  his  Ion,  who  was 
then  an  infant  about  three  and  twenty  ;  and 
to  drew  that  he  did  it  under  compulfion,  he 
fends  a  copy  of  letter  to  his  French 
General ;  a  circumftance  which  our 
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Confiderer  has  carefully  concealed.  The 
lave  landgrave  of  Heffe  laid,  that  he  def  red 
nothing  more  ardently,  than  to  put  an  end 
to  the  troubles  or  the  empire ;  for  that  is 
tire  fum  oj  his  declaration  ;  and,  undoubt- 
cd'y>  Lreat  Britain  joined  with  him  in  the 

Let  the  Confide  er  make  the 
beft  of  thole  fads,  which,  if  we  are  to  judo-e 
by  the  events  which  afterwards  followed, 
can  o  ant  to  no  tiling  eile  than  to  prove,  that 
fLould  (  reat  Britain  leave  thole  two  nrinces 
to  the  mercy  of  the  courts  of  Verfarlles  and 
.  Ienna>  tn,  y  would  chute  the  former;  and 
n  was  natuiai  ror  them  to  do  it,  as  the  pre¬ 
ferable  attachment. 

Our  author  *  next  falls  foul  upon  our 
German  Generals  conciud.  I  anfwer  as  a- 
bove ;  let  the  narrative  of  our  late  negotia¬ 
tions  with  France  anfwer  him.  The  terms 
there  offer’d,  even  according  to  the  confiderers 
own  conleffion,  did  not  proceed  from  our 
operations  in  America,  or  Afia,  but  from 
thole  in  Germany,  ineffectual  as  he  has  re- 
pieLnteu  tiicm  to  be.  EvTen  our  generals, 
fays  he  f  u  are  all  hired  by  their  Peniions. 
A  great  misfortune  truly  !  But  if  I  miftake 
not,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
the  fame  j  and  I  never  heard,  or  read  of 
a  general,  who  was  not.  Before  we  can 
corutik  oxonomy,  fays  he  we  muft  carry 
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the  war  from  Germany  to  the  French  Well 
Indies.  Is  not  that  the  very  thing  we  have 
done  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  thing  we  are  now 
doing  as  fall  as  fleets  and  armaments  can 
carry  it.  His  arguments  aganll  our  (Eco¬ 
nomy,  I  have  in  the  proceeding  pages  ful¬ 
ly  anfwered  and  refuted.  I  can  only  here 
add,  that  our  author  confiders  the  value 
of  money  as  being  the  fame  that  it  was 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago.  That  it  de¬ 
creas'd  in  the  intermediate  time  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three, 
is  plain  from  the  reduction  of  our  natio¬ 
nal  intereft.  But  it  may  be  objected, 
that  the  value  of  money  is  the  fame 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  duke 
of  Maryborough,  and  cf  the  war  in  1743. 
All  evidences  are  for  the  negative  ;  and  I 
believe,  that  there  is  not  an  old  banker,  or 
monied  man  in  Europe,  who  will  not  a- 
gree  with  me,  that  we  could  have  done 
more  in  thofe  days  lor  25  1.  than  we  can 
now  do  for  30.  I  lie  Confiderer,  there¬ 
fore,  puts  me  in  mind  of  thofe  honefi:  old 
gentlemen,  who  are  perpetually  putting  their 
fons  in  mind,  that  when  they  were  young 
men,  and  in  the  Temple,  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  live  very  genteely  for  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  whereas  thefe  young  rakes,  cannot 
live  fo  well  for  feventy,  or  eighty ;  per¬ 
haps,  not  under  a  hundred  a  year. 

Our 
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Our  author  s  companions  between  the 
expence  of  our  German  auxiliaries  and  our 
militia  at  home,  is  totally  abfurd.  The  for¬ 
mer,  lerve  in  a  country,  were  provisions  of 
all  kinds  at  prefent  are  at  moft  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  and  their  mullets  and  bayo¬ 
nets  ai  e  the  only  means  by*  which  they 
can  procure  them.  Our  militia  lives  in  their 
own  plentiful  country  ;  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  only  lupported  by  the  public, 
but  can  fupport  themfelves, '  while  their 
husbands,  into  whatever  part  of  England 
they  are  lent,  can  by  their  labour  earn  double 
what  they  can  do  by  their  arms. 

Our  author’s  reafoning  in  the  three  fub- 
fequent  pages  t>  has  been  already  anfwer’dj 
but  he  may  triumph  in  the  remarks  he 
makes  upon  the  Heilian  treaty  for  the  year 
1760,  by  which  the  public  is  bound  to 
give  the  Landgrave  a  year’s  pay  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  wnen  he  can  find  out  any 
example  in  hiftory,  a  prince  fo  nearly  con- 
nedted  with  Great  Britain,  reduced  to  fuch 
deplorable  circumfbances  on  her  account,  as 
the  prefent  Landgrave  of  Helfe  is, 

I  iincerely  agree,  and  condole  with  our 
author  upon  the  ridiculous  expenfive  and 
ufelefs  parade  of  commiffaries,  that  we  have 
lately  lent  over  to  Germany.  If  I  am  to 
judge  by  former  experience,  and  that  of 
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other  troops,  I  look  upon  one  commiffary 
fent  over  to  controul  another  in  affairs  of 
the  army,  in  no  other  light,  than  that  of 
a  parcel  of  jacks  or  pikes  put  into  a  fifh- 
pond,  who  agree  in  nothing  but  devouring 
the  defencelefs  fry,  and  who  would  devour 
one  another,  were  not  each  afraid  of  the 
other’s  itrength.  In  fhort,  fuch  fellows  as 
Audrian  commiffaries,  I  mean,  are  as  a  fort 
of  {harks,  and  the  multiplying  them,  is 
multiplying  calamities  to  our  buffering  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  this  I  only  fpeak  in  general ; 
for  i  dare  to  lay,  our  commiffaries  are 
all  honeft  men,  or  at  leaft,  our  minifter 
thought  them  fo,  and  that  thofe  he  lent 
over  to  be  the  controllers,  are  at  leaft  as 
honeft  as  thofe  they  were  to  controul,  and 
perhaps,  vice  verfa. 

I  likewife  line,  rely  lament  with  our  au¬ 
thor  (if  the  cafe  is  actually  fuch)  *  that 
the  effective  number  of  Heffians  now  in 
our  pay,  is  not  more  numerous  than  the 
body  of  the  Britifti  clergy ;  and  I  hope  his 
moft  Chriftian  Majedy,  wrill  join  his  condole- 
ances  with  ours  j  becaufe  he  has  aft u ally, 
at  this  time  more  eccleftaftics,  and  religious 
in  his  kingdom,  than  all  his  armies  in 
Germany,  in  their  full  compliments  ever 
amounted  to  at  one  time. 

Our  author’s  next  four  or  five  pages 

are 
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are  merely  declamatory,  and  the  little  /hew 
of  reafoning  they  contain,  has  been  already 
fully  anfwered,  His  fubfequent  reafonino-, 
to  the  end  of  his  pamphlet,  is  pilfered,  and 
lometimes  in  the  fame  words  from  other 
pamphlets,  ^  written  again/1:  the  late  mini- 
itei  Jf  tiiere  is  in  it  any  thing  new,  it 
is,  that  the  abfurd  conduit  of  Great  Bri¬ 


tain,  in  entering  into  the  German  war,  has 
overturned  that  ballance  of  power,  for  which 
we  fought  for  under  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne.  In  need,  my  friend  that  was 
overturned  long  before  this  war  had  a  be¬ 
ing.  It  was  overturn’d  by  the  Dutch  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  late  war.  When  the 
french  faw,  that  they  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prend  from  the  Dutch,  they  blew  up  that 
barrier,  for '  which  our  Naffau’s  and  our 
IViai Ibourgh  s  nad  fought.  The  Louveftein 
fashion  again,  got  the  afcendency  in  Hol¬ 
land  5  t  e  French  monarchy  took  the  Dutch 
republic  under  its  wings,  and  I  am  forry  to 

fay  it,  the  brood  if  has  hatched  has _ - 

but  I  forbear  ferpentine  expreffions.  Since 
the  time  that  the  grand  confederacy  again/t 
France  took  place,  their  military  power  by 
fea  and  land,  I  mean,  that  of  Holland, 
has  been  in  a  manner,  extinguifhed,  while 
another  power  then  fcarcely  thought  of  in 
Europe,  has  Zlarted  up;  that  of  Ru/Tia,  and 
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moves  in  it  own  orbit  extrinfically  of  all 
other  fyftems  ;  but  gravitating  to  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mats  of  attracting  interelt 
it  contains. 

Another  power,  againft  all  human  ex¬ 
pectation,  was  railed  in  Europe  in  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  rapid  fuccefles  of 
his  Prultian  majelty,  prove  him  to  be  born 
to  be  the  natural  alferter  of  the  Germanic 
liberties  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  We 
had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  look  up,  as 
I  may  fay,  with  reverence  to  that  houfe,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  another  great  power  in 
Germany  was  fo  very  new  to  us,  that  for 
fome  time  he  was  obliged  to  attach  himfelf 
to  France.  France  and  Auftria  united,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Pruffia  coalefced.  Such 
are  the  great  events  by  which  the  ballance 
of  power  in  Europe  has  been  entirely  altered 
fince  the  time  of  the  grand  Alliance  againft 
France.  His  late  majefty  fo  paffi;  nately  en¬ 
deavoured  to  maintain  or  revive  the  antient 
ballance,  that  he  encountered  at  home,  on 
that  account,  oppofition  to  his  government, 
and  abroad,  danger  to  his  perfon  ;  but  he 
could  not  re-animate  the  Dutch  with  the 
love  of  liberty,  nor  infpire  the  emprefs  queen 
with  fentiments  of  moderation. 

Our  author  therefore  talks  at  random  in 
the  laft  pages  of  his  performance,  when  he 
fpeaks  ol  the  prefent  unhappy  lituation  of 
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Germany,  as  being  owing  to  the  miftaken 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  was 
out  of  the  queftion  ;  nor  could  fhe  have  in- 
terpofed  in  in  it,  without  her  taking  a  much 
greater  fhare,  and  with  more  impropriety 
than  fhe  now  does,  in  the  affairs  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Our  author’s  head,  like  many  o- 
thers  I  have  known,  who  in  other  refpects 
had  very  good  ones,  is  too  much  employed 
upon  the  ideas  raifed  by  the  hiftories  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  during  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  fyftem  which  took  place  in  the 
times  of  king  William  and  queen  Ann.  He 
reafons  upon  it  as  if  it  ftill  had  exigence. 
He  imputes  the  annihilation  of  it  to  Great 
Britain.  But  he  is  miftaken  in  both.  He 
even  goes  lb  far  back  as  the  times  when  the 
people  of  England  thundered  to  tneir  king 
in  one  reign,  and  the  king  re-echoed  to  his 
people  in  another,  (1  mean  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  king  William)  the 
dangers  of  univerfal  monarchy  from  the 
ambition  and  power  of  France.  He  lpeaks 
*  as  if  all  Europe  was  at  war  with  us,  and 
we  with  all  Europe,  and  as  if  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  through  our  own  nu  Conduct. 

Better  be  envied  than  pitied,  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  proverb.  Inteieft  is  the  only  tye  of 
friendfhip  between  nation  and  nation  ;  and 

Great  Britain  at  prefent  is  in  as  much  friend¬ 
fhip 
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(hip  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  (he 
was  at  the  time  of  the  grand  alliance  which 
has  been  fo  pompoufly  blazoned  out  by  our 
author,  intereft  only  excepted.  But  from 
what  does  that  exception  proceed,  but  from 
envy  and  jealoufy  of  our  power  and  great- 
nefs  ?  and  may  that  caufe  always  exift.  To 
talk  as  if  F ranee  was  at  prefent  an  objed  of 
terror,  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  as  if  we  had  miftaken  our  intereft 
in  not  reviving  the  grand  alliance  againft  her, 
is  mere  declamation.  Her  ruined  armies 
now  returning  from  Germany,  without  be¬ 
ing  able,  through  the  oppofition  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Brittifh  troops,  to  carry  any  one  point 
there  during  this  campaign.  The  mortify¬ 
ing  terms  to  which  ihe  has  fubmitted,  not  to 
mention  the  more  mortifying  ones  to  which 
fhe  muft  fubmit,  are  ftronger  proofs  of  what 
I  advance  than  groundlefs  affertions,  without 
fads,  without  evidence,  without  proof  to 
fupport  them.  Such  affertions  fpecioufly  in¬ 
troduced,  and  ftrongly  pufhed,  as  our  au¬ 
thor  has  that  knack,  operate  wonderfully  in 
the  mind  ;  but  I  (hall  clofe  what  I  have  laid 
with  a  few  propofitions  of  which  we  have 

the  ftrongeft  proofs,  viz. 

Firft,  that  the  war  in  Germany  difabled 
the  French  from  profecuting  their  ambi¬ 
tious  views,  and  preventing  our  conquefts  in 
America. 
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Secondly,  that  Great  Britain  has  done,  or 
is  now  doing  the  very  thing  the  Confiderer 
has  blamed  the  government  for  not  doing  ;  I 
mean  attempting  the  conqueft  of  Martinico. 

Thirdly,  that  France  has  been  baffled  in 
the  German  war,  that  her  armies  are  ruined, 
that  the  furviving  part  of  them  have  return’d 
with  dilgrace  and  difappointment,  and  that 
not  any  one  of  the  difmal  events,  which  our 
author  a  twelvemonth  ago  predicted  and 
figured  away  upon,  has  yet  happened. 

__  Laffiy,  to  ufe  ferioufly  the  Occalional 
1  hinker  s  ludicrous  words,  “  That  France  is 
finking  ;  foe  knows  herfelf  finking  j  this  is 
the  laft  effort  of  a  dying  power ;  ’tis  the 
convulfion  of  death,  the  effort  of  defpair : 
Let  us  but  refill  it  firmly,  let  us  a 61  with 
the  vigour  of  fuccefs,  and  we  need  not  fear 
any  thing  fhe  can  do  from  defpair.’  ’ 
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